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A few years ago a gentlemen in early middle life with the fresh 
color of youth and the white hair of age entered a dining-room 
somewhat late for his midday meal. Rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, he exclaimed, "I'm perfectly happy. I've just begun a 
piece of work I know I shall never finish." 

The zest that attends perpetual search and constant effort 
awaits all who enter upon a discussion of the nature, the effects, 
and the desirability of democracy in any of its phases. No question 
of the day is of greater antiquity or of greater complexity than is 
this. From the time of Plato to our own, men have attempted to 
define democracy, and they have attributed to it all the virtues of 
an ideal condition of society, or they have held it responsible for 
all the ills from which mankind has suffered. Men have built up 
on paper ideal forms of mutual relationship that they have called 
democracies and they have given their lives and their fortunes to 
found ideal communities where they have hoped to realize democ- 
racy in material form. Yet in spite of countless attempts at 
definition and hundreds of attempts to establish democracies, we 
are apparently today as far removed as ever from a consensus of 
opinion in regard to the nature of abstract democracy and from a 
unanimity of desire to achieve democracy in the concrete. The 
work that has been begun will apparently never be finished. 
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In attempting therefore to consider the nature of democracy in 
the household we are dealing with a problem whose most funda- 
mental factor is elusive and baffling. We do not know clearly 
what we mean by the term "democracy," or what we mean by its 
special application to the state, to society, to industry, to education, 
to the household. 

It is, however, not difficult to see certain reasons that have 
heretofore prevented us from formulating a satisfactory definition 
of democracy. One reason has been our assumption that democ- 
racy has been everywhere and at all times always the same, and we 
have consequently failed to realize that it has had a growth and a 
development that have changed its aspect. We have thought of 
democracy as being something fixed and permanent, yet our con- 
ceptions of it, if we but stop to consider, have changed from time 
to time. Theodore Parker's famous definition, "Democracy 
means, not 'I am as good as you are,' but 'you're as good as I am,' " 
is certainly far removed from that of Mazzini, to whom democracy 
meant "the progress of all, through all, under the leadership of the 
wisest and best," and both are equally far removed from the more 
recent definition of J. T. Dye, to whom democracy "stands for 
equality of opportunity, freedom of individual growth, and social 
helpfulness." 1 As each individual looks at a distant object from a 
different angle, so each individual has had his own conception of 
the nature of democracy, and these conceptions have changed 
from time to time since they have naturally been affected by the 
ideals of the generation in which they have arisen. "The equal 
life," "the intellectual life," "the simple life," "the strenuous 
life," all indicate the changing ideas, the unattained, and perhaps 
unattainable, collective ideals of successive generations. 

Democracy in its partial realization in the state shows a cor- 
responding change. The democracy of Athens was not the democ- 
racy of New England, yet they probably had more in common 
than either had with the democracy of the French Revolution. 
Both in theory and in practice, democracy of the day before yes- 
terday was very different from the democracy of yesterday and 
of today, and a form of it that satisfies one generation does not 

'Ideals of Democracy, p. 77. 
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satisfy another. We have failed to realize that what men indi- 
vidually and collectively have thought about democracy has 
changed from age to age and that in the future it will apparently 
be an equal impossibility to give a hard-and-fast mathematical 
definition of democracy. 

Another reason for our failure to define democracy has been the 
confusion of democracy with other abstract principles that have 
an external, but only an external, resemblance to it. We have 
confused democracy with equality, democracy with liberty, and 
equality with liberty. "The deepest cause," says Lord Acton, 
"which made the French Revolution so disastrous to liberty was 
its theory of equality. Liberty was the watchword of the middle 
class, equality of the lower." 1 Equality and liberty are really 
mutually antagonistic in spite of the coupling of the two terms on 
all the public buildings of the French Republic, and neither the one 
nor the other is a necessary accompaniment of democracy. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that all men are equal only as the 
liberty of some is restricted, and that if all men have liberty, 
inequality results. Only as we distinguish between democracy 
and other principles that have been confused with it shall we be 
able to understand the real nature of democracy itself. 

Yet if an exact, scientific definition of democracy has not been 
and probably cannot be formulated, it is not impossible to determine 
some of its characteristics. One of these is assuredly the equality 
of opportunity that it offers to all. Yet equality of opportunity 
must not be confused with sameness of opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity to secure a technical education, or a musical education, to 
buy a farm, to own a mill, to manage a railroad may mean success 
to one, failure to another. Equal opportunity means only the 
opportunity for all alike to make the most possible of the talents 
given in the beginning, whether the number was one or five. 
Another characteristic of democracy is flexibility and adaptability, 
as opposed to rigidity of condition — a capacity for change, for 
growth, and for development. We may indeed think of democracy 
as possessing all the characteristics of a growing organism, and 
this means an active rather than a passive state. This must mean 

'Quarterly Review, January, 1878. 
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in its turn that democracy has its responsibilities, and that it attains 
its fullest development only as it is permeated by the spirit of 
co-operation and mutual aid. Democracy therefore can never be 
a monopoly — all must share in its privileges, opportunities, and 
responsibilites, as we recognize the right of all to happiness and 
contentment. But just as our happiness and contentment is 
affected by that of those about us, so our democracy is affected by 
the democracy of others. The perfume of a neighboring flower 
garden added to that of our own garden enhances the enjoyment 
of both, while a noisome odor from a gas plant detracts from the 
pleasure of both. Moreover this happiness and contentment 
must be positive and active — chloroform dulls pain but does not 
remove its cause. The righteous discontent with the present may 
lead to the attainment of genuine democracy in the future. 

If we think of democracy as affording equality of opportunity 
for all, of having a capacity for growth, of bringing with it respon- 
sibilities, and of securing advantages for all alike, it must be 
remembered that these are after all but external manifestations 
and accompaniments of democracy. Sir Launfal in his search for 
the Holy Grail found it, not in distant lands, but within himself, 
in his own attitude of mind toward his fellow-men, and in his 
willingness to share himself and his possessions with his fellow-men, 
instead of bestowing in charity on others the gift that "without 
the giver is bare." Even more explicit is the statement of Holy 
Writ: "The Kingdom of God is within you." 

We may therefore say that democracy is an attitude of mind 
toward our fellow-men, and that, like virtue, it is its own reward. 
This is today our conception of democracy; what democracy may 
mean to us tomorrow we do not know. 

If we are to think of democracy as an attitude of mind, accom- 
panied by certain outward expressions of this mental condition, 
we need not be surprised to find that democracy has not developed 
equally on every side. Thus a child, as we know, may develop 
physically very rapidly, but mentally very slowly, and always 
remain spiritually in a state of arrested development; the man 
with misshapen, deformed body may have a precocious intellect; 
the saint may have reached the heights through no help from a 
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frail body and an untrained mind. If we have sometimes been 
impatient with the slow progress made by democracy, the expla- 
nation must be found in our confusion of political, industrial, and 
social democracy and the consequent expectation that democracy 
in all these forms would develop pari passu. 

Democracy has probably made its greatest progress in the field 
of politics, but that even here it has been as yet but imperfectly 
attained is evident when the existing restrictions on it de jure and 
de facto are considered. Restrictions of race, of nationality, of 
sex, of property, of education still prevent its complete realization. 
Yet we have been sufficiently near the attainment of political 
democracy to feel the effects of reaction and to question whether 
democracy has after all been a success. 

That industrial democracy has not yet been secured is apparent 
from a study of the long history of the struggles of craft guilds, 
merchant guilds, trade unions, monopolies, and other forms of 
industrial combinations. 

That social discriminations against certain occupations, as 
occupations, though not always against the same occupations, 
have always existed has been self-evident. These discriminations, 
it must be remembered, have been against the occupations as 
such, not against the individuals connected with them as indi- 
viduals, not against the success or failure with which the duties 
of the occupation have been performed, not against the personal 
character of the individual. The late Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
some years ago wrote an article to explain why teachers have no 
social position — the fact that they have none was to him not even 
open to question. "You do not want your son to call on a cook," 
is the triumphant argument used when the social position of 
houseworkers is discussed, though we have progressed so far 
toward social democracy since Mr. Warner's article was written 
that we do not object if our son calls on a teacher of cooking. 
The social objection is now apparently not to cooking as an occupa- 
tion in itself, but to the personal relationship that goes with it. 
A cadet at Annapolis was recently reprimanded because he had 
invited to a hop the daughter of a distinguished professor in one 
of our greatest universities, on the ground that she was a governess 
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in the family of a member of the Annapolis staff. Here the social 
objection, in the mind of the officer giving the reprimand, was 
clearly to the occupation itself. We all have acquaintances who 
tell with gusto of their embarrassment in mistaking the butler 
for the oldest son of the household when a guest for the first time 
in a family of recent acquaintance. Here again the social dis- 
crimination is against the occupation, although no external mark 
of dress or of demeanor serves to distinguish son from butler. 
We all know the head of a boarding-school who amuses his friends 
with the story of how he greeted most cordially the valet who 
accompanied to the school the young son of a household, under 
the mistaken impression that the valet was a member of the 
family. We have all read in the catalogues of private schools the 
announcement that the pupils must not bring automobiles or 
saddle horses to the school since this would be a violation of the 
spirit of democracy that has always prevailed there, yet we may 
chance to know that in these very schools a sharp social line is 
drawn between those connected with the educational side of the 
school and those connected with its housekeeping side. Here 
complete democracy may prevail within the educational circle, 
but many within speaking distance are without the pale. At 
many schools for girls chaperonage is regarded by the head of the 
school as one of the duties of the teachers of the school, but the 
members of the housekeeping staff are not permitted to act as 
chaperones. The teacher finds the duties of chaperonage irksome, 
while the matron of the school would welcome the opportunity to 
act as chaperone, even with all its attendant irksomeness, since it 
would apparently indicate an advance in social position. At one 
time or another every occupation has come under the social ban, 
though it is today for the most part confined to those who perform 
personal service for a remuneration. 

Current fiction, with its social strugglers as heroes and heroines, 
shows conclusively, if other proof were lacking, that social democ- 
racy, like political and industrial democracy, has also as yet been 
but imperfectly attained. 

The development of industrial and of social democracy has 
indeed been so backward that democracy is almost synonymous 
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with political democracy; the great writers who have discussed 
the subject have almost without exception confined their dis- 
cussions of it to its political manifestations. Yet it may be encour- 
aging to note that the partial achievement of political democracy 
has not come by leaps and bounds. In its origin it was probably 
largely obstructive in its purpose — it was used as a means of 
preventing tyranny rather than of carrying out a policy, it was 
obstructive rather than constructive. The question may at least 
be raised whether the democracy of whose ill effects we have 
complained has not been this obstructive democracy. But today 
political democracy has reached a constructive stage, it is formu- 
lating a definite policy in order to accomplish certain definite results. 

We may well believe that if the feudal system and the system 
of slavery were not abolished until long after a constructive political 
democracy had been at least partially achieved, the outlook is 
not discouraging for the future realization of a constructive social 
democracy. Industrial democracy seems indeed to have already 
entered into the stage of construction — it was but the other day 
that the head of a great industrial combination proposed that the 
federal government should abandon its policy of restriction and 
obstruction toward the steel industry and begin a policy of legis- 
lative regulation that would prove of mutual benefit. 

There is apparently little connection between these large and 
possibly somewhat abstract conceptions of political and industrial 
democracy that have occupied the attention of the great publicists 
and social democrats of our own time, as well as those of an earlier 
day, and the household, with what we call its dull routine of ever- 
recurring petty tasks, its impassable chasm between its members 
who are hourly thrown into intimate external relationship, yet may 
be world-wide apart in all those internal relationships that make 
for a common purpose and unity of action. 

In attempting to consider the nature of democracy in the 
household, we are confronted not only by the difficulty of defining 
democracy, but also by the difficulty of knowing just what house- 
hold connotes. On its external side it may mean the farmhouse 
with its "hired man" and "hired girl," or the village house with 
its "help"; it may mean the country estate with its small army 
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of employees, or the city establishment of eighteen or twenty 
"servants"; it may mean the average town house with its census 
family of two adults and three children and its cook and "maid." 
On its internal side, it may mean the head of the house, or the 
parents, or the children, or the employer of the household labor, 
or the employee; it may mean all the persons living under the same 
roof, or it may mean those living under the same roof who are 
bound together by ties of blood and lifelong association. The 
household has probably at different times meant any one of these 
varying conceptions. But in this discussion of democracy in the 
household, we may consider the household as meaning one located 
in a small city and composed of parents, three children, and two 
employees. 

Assuming therefore that today democracy means an inward 
feeling toward others, involving in the household a desire that all 
of its members should have equal, though not necessarily the 
same, opportunities, a recognition of the capacity and a desire of 
all members of the household for growth, and also of the right of 
all for normal development, the question follows, What conditions 
prevail, or should prevail, in the average household, if that house- 
hold is to realize perfect democracy ? 

The household has as yet probably not been thought to provide 
a congenial soil and atmosphere for the growth of democracy; we 
have considered it at short range and thought of it only on its 
private and personal side; it has seemed to us to be quite apart 
from the great public activities by which it is surrounded but with 
which it seems to have no connection. Yet the isolation of the 
household is apparent rather than real and the great movements 
with their ebbs and flows that have carried us nearer and nearer 
to the attainment of political and industrial democracy have not 
left the household unaffected by them. If in this discussion of 
the subject emphasis is placed on the special relations between 
the employer and the employee in the household, it is in part 
because democracy in other parts of the household seems to have 
made more progress, while democracy in the relationship between 
employer and employee has not only made no progress, but even 
seems to have retrograded. It is also in part because the recent 
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discussion of Woman and Labor by Olive Schreiner seems to render 
superfluous at this time any special consideration of the general 
question of woman's right to labor, and Emily James Putnam's 
historical essays on The Lady have shown the chasm that has 
always existed between the woman and the lady. 

It is easy to see why democracy has as yet been more imper- 
fectly realized in the household than elsewhere. 

It is possible, first of all, that our theology has been in part 
responsible for the all-too-common belief that work is a curse 
rather than a blessing — "In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread" has been interpreted as casting disfavor on work itself. 
While men as a class, and women in occupations outside the 
household, have emerged from the shadow, it still lingers on and 
darkens the lives of many engaged in household occupations for 
remuneration. 

A second reason is very closely allied to it, and that is the fact 
that the question of democracy in the household is at base an 
economic one. We find in the household as a rule, as in no other 
occupation, a complete separation between the money-earning and 
the money-spending functions. In the mill, in the office, in the 
store, the young woman is working for someone who is himself a 
worker, but in the household she works for someone who does 
not work for money compensation — often for someone who never 
works at all. The household may indeed not infrequently shelter 
several members who do not work either for or without remunera- 
tion. Apparently the one who spends the money for the household 
does not earn the money that is spent and this creates an almost 
impassible barrier between the wage-earner and the money-spender. 

A third obstacle that has prevented the realization of democracy 
in the household has grown out of the mistaken feeling that all 
questions concerning the household are summed up in the personal 
relationship existing between different members of it. The husband 
and father of a household may feel that if the wife and daughters 
are personally happy and contented and that if their bills for food, 
clothing, and amusements are promptly paid for them, democracy 
has been realized for them. 

The Report of the Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics 
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issued by the state of Maine ior 1910, devotes eighty-two pages to 
a discussion of "the household servant problem in Maine." It 
includes one hundred and fifty letters from housekeepers giving 
their personal views in regard to "the servant-girl problem." In 
the opinion of one-third of the writers, the difficulties are summed 
up in the statement, "Girls don't understand their work, expect 
too much, and are impudent." The views of the other two-thirds 
are expressed in the statement, "I have never had any trouble 
because I always treat my servants well; they always stay with 
me until they marry." "The better you treat them, the more 
they impose on you," is the verdict of one-third. "Observe the 
Golden Rule in all dealings with them and you will have no trouble," 
is the opposing verdict of the other two-thirds. Nor is this opinion 
peculiar to the state of Maine. A few years ago on every table 
in one of the famous restaurants in Copenhagen was a printed 
card begging the guests not to wrangle with the waiters or to treat 
them haughtily, but to consider how they would wish to be treated 
were they themselves the waiters. Yet it must be apparent that 
the attainment of true democracy, with its "equality of oppor- 
tunity, freedom of individual growth and social helpfulness," will 
never be realized in the household as long as only the harmonious 
relationship between the members is considered. 

A fourth reason for the absence of true democracy in the house- 
hold grows out of our own mistaken notions of democracy. It is 
possible that the employer does not really desire it in his own 
home because it seems to him to mean a condition where the 
members of the household must do precisely the same thing — sit 
at the same table at meals, receive all guests in the parlor, share 
the same hving-room, have the freedom of the piano and the auto- 
mobile. It is probable that he fears, and perhaps with more or 
less reason, that the employee confuses democracy in the household 
with the right to be rude, blunt, and impertinent in manner, 
extravagant in dress, and selfish in spirit. For assuredly if the 
employer often mistakes false democracy for true democracy, it is 
not to be expected that the employee will have any truer con- 
ception of its nature. It may indeed happen that the head of a 
household may be a democrat in spirit while the employee may 
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have the characteristics often attributed to aristocracy — race 
prejudice, class consciousness, personal selfishness, and hauteur of 
spirit and manner. It is often the employee who boasts of the 
millionaires for whom he has worked or whom he knows through 
his employer. It is the Negro employee who is proud of working 
only for "quality folks." There are social strata within the 
general class of household employments — in large households the 
distinction is carefully drawn between the chambermaid and the 
waitress, between the upstairs maid and the downstairs maid, and 
in general between the cook and the general household worker. 
It is possible that the employee may not desire democracy in the 
household, since to her it might not mean so much equality between 
herself and her employer as between herself and her fellow- 
employees. We all know maids who wish to take Wednesday or 
Friday afternoons off because most maids go out on Thursdays, 
and who resent being asked to be friendly with other maids just 
coming into the neighborhood. 

We shall not attain democracy in the household by having all 
members of it do precisely the same thing, by having all share the 
same occupations and the same recreations. The greatness and 
the magnificence of the forest depends quite as much on the diversity 
of its various parts as it does on its external uniformity; the forest 
would cease to be the forest could all its parts be measured by a 
tape measure. External similarities do not constitute democracy. 
The tree grows from within, through its own secret, vital power; 
it does not grow by binding on it the bark from another tree, nor 
does the fruit artificially hung from its branches ever become a 
part of the tree. Democracy in the household is not to be feared 
on the score of uniformity. 

A fifth explanation for the absence of democracy in the household 
grows out of this imperfect conception of its nature and it is found 
in the presence of the artificial barriers that we have either con- 
sciously or unconsciously set up in the hope that we may stay its 
dreaded advance. Probably the most important of these artificial 
barriers is the so-called "tip" that lowers the self-respect of both 
him who gives and him who takes. The tip is social, not economic, 
in its origin, and in this lies its strength as a barricade against 
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the progress of democracy. We give a tip to one whom we consider 
a social inferior, we accept a tip from a social superior, but we 
neither give nor accept a tip from a social equal. No one so 
quickly resents anything that even remotely resembles a tip as 
does the waiter when it is offered by his social equal, yet he grovels 
in the dust for it before a social superior, and in his turn, when 
about to take a trip to Europe, gives interviews to the press on 
"the etiquette of tips." The giver of the tip salves his conscience 
in giving it by asserting its economic necessity — the low wages 
received by waiters must be supplemented by a gratuity. But the 
tipper usually speaks without knowledge, and inquiry at head- 
quarters might show him his mistake. A recent examination of 
the pay-roll of a large summer hotel showed that every employee 
received from the proprietor wages in excess of what he would 
presumably receive in private houses for performing similar service. 
Yet the proprietor has been constantly losing ground in the fight 
against tipping on the part of his guests who while ostensibly 
tipping for economic reasons have in reality done so for social 
reasons. "Tipping is but little else than the giver's endeavoring 
to make the receiver believe that the former has more money than 
he knows what to do with, and more than the receiver possesses." 
If the giving of tips grows out of a desire to express social superi- 
ority, it is assuredly a lack of self-respect that is responsible for 
the acceptance of tips. The whole evil of tipping can be met, 
not by abolishing tips, but by increasing the self-respect of those 
who now accept them. Unpaid service ought not to be the special 
privilege of the rich, or of the well to do, or of the person of leisure; 
it is a fine flower that must bloom for all if we are to have genuine 
democracy. If "our 'New Patriotism' has no room for the receiver 
of tips," the new democracy has no room for either the giver or 
the taker of tips. 

Another barrier to democracy lies in the use of the Christian 
name in address, a use that had its origin in the democratic nature 
of the household of an earlier day but has been retained long after 
even the semblance of democracy has disappeared; and there 
seems to be no special reason why a respectable efficient waitress 
of mature age should be called Mary and be expected to call the 
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ten-year-old daughter of the household Miss Mary, except that 
it emphasizes the social distance between employer and employee. 

The use of the word "servant" as applied exclusively to the 
members of the class of domestic employees must also continue to 
stay the progress of democracy in the household. 

If the tip, the Christian name in address, and the use of the 
word "servant" are all visible barriers to the advance of democracy 
in the household, the most fundamental and therefore the most 
serious barrier is the prevailing attitude of both men and women 
toward the whole subject of work for remuneration as it concerns 
women. To the freedmen of 1863 emancipation from slavery 
meant emancipation from work. It is but today that the Negro 
at the South is emerging from this attitude toward work and 
realizing what its possibilities are. We shall have a situation 
parallel to that of 1863 if women as a class come to believe that 
through marriage, or through the accumulation of wealth, or 
through inherited wealth they are either released from the necessity 
of productive work or deprived of the opportunity for work. The 
release of women from domestic activity through the industrial 
changes of the last century means a degradation, not an elevation, 
of domestic life, if its one result is to increase the amount of time 
it is possible to give to the round of petty social activities. Lincoln 
said that the Union could not exist half free and half slave. Nor 
can society today exist half active and half idle. If one half of 
womankind live without labor, the other half of womankind must 
be overburdened and underpaid. Democracy in the household 
must mean the opportunity of all members of it to work for remu- 
neration, and the privilege of all members of it to work without 
remuneration. There can be no democracy in the household so 
long as the women members of it spend their lives in unproductive 
activity — in a ceaseless round of teas and calls, bridge parties and 
theater parties, automobile trips and steamer excursions. As 
long as our national ideals seem to be at least in part reflected in 
the universal greeting, "Have you had a good time ?" we need not 
wonder that the cook, the butler, and the parlor maid fall under 
its spell and translate "having a good time" into "having nothing 
to do." 
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We have fought and won a great national political battle in 
the interest of a single monetary standard, and have thereby 
gained the respect of the honest nations of the world. We are 
constantly urging the abolition of a double standard of morals, 
and this in the interests of a higher morality. We have yet to win 
the struggle for a single industrial standard for men and women, 
for the equal right of men and women to work for remunera- 
tion, and for the equal privilege of both to render unpaid service. 
When this struggle has been won, democracy in the household 
may not indeed have been gained, but at least progress toward 
it will have been made. 

It has been seen that the tip, the use of the Christian name, 
the designation of household employees by the term "servant," 
and the double industrial standard for men and women seem 
effective obstacles to the realization of democracy in the household. 
Other artificial conditions are found that are apparently barriers 
but are not such in reality or of necessity. The uniform of the 
livery, for example, is not necessarily democratic or undemocratic 
— it may level up as well as level down. Democracy is not achieved 
when host, guest, and butler all wear conventional evening dress; 
the advent of democracy in the household is not stayed because 
the waitress wears a black dress and white apron while hostess and 
guests appear in reception dress. Class distinctions are quite as 
much emphasized by academic costume, military uniform, and 
diplomatic dress as they are by household livery; if we look upon 
one as a somewhat harmless desire for pagentry, we need not be 
distressed by the effective uniformity of the other. The meal 
taken alone is the lot of the solitary everywhere and is not of 
itself a foe to democracy. The lack of a place to receive company 
is not necessarily undemocratic; it is a condition met by every 
occupant of a hall bedroom, and by practically every young woman 
whose home is in the conventional flat of "five rooms and a bath." 

It has been suggested that real barriers to the advance of 
democracy in the household may be found in our inherited theology, 
in the economic conditions within the household, in our assumption 
that the personal relations between the members of a household 
are the only ones that exist, in the mistaken ideas of the nature of 
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democracy on the part of both employer and employee, and in the 
artificial barriers set up to prevent the advance of the undesired, 
because misunderstood, democracy. At least four others must be 
considered. 

One of these is the fact that however much we may approve of 
a remote theoretical democracy, we dread the inconvenience of it 
in its close application in the household. The large political 
democracy with its equal rights for all appeals to us. We favor 
industrial democracy because we disapprove of special privileges. 
But democracy in the household " seems different." That "liberty, 
equality, and brotherhood" that seem so ideal when graven on 
the walls of the official buildings of France, that equality in com- 
munity life that results in clean streets, good pavements, protection 
from fire and from crime, and hence seems so desirable and is so 
much appreciated — this long-range democracy has much to com- 
mend it. But it is over the question of whether we shall have the 
fish baked or fried, the eggs boiled or scrambled, that the happiness 
of the household is wrecked. It is when democracy seems to 
demand some personal sacrifice, when its virtues are not apparently 
appreciated by others, that its unlovely side seems disclosed to 
us; it is when the cook with a headache wishes to serve the cake 
made yesterday rather than make a fresh cherry pie; when the 
butler plans to be married the evening we had settled on for an 
elaborate dinner party; when the laundress complains of extra 
table linen in the Monday wash, although she had an extra day 
off the week before; when the parlor maid is "huffy" because 
Christmas brought her a new dress of an undesired shade; when 
the waitress is "grumpy" because the theater tickets given her 
are for Thursday evening and she preferred to go Friday evening — 
then, indeed, do we question the applicability of abstract democracy 
to our concrete household. But are the relations of the employer 
and the employee within the household necessarily any more 
irksome than they are outside of the household? Is it possible 
that we expect an ideal relationship between employer and employee 
in the household when this relationship does not as yet exist between 
employers and employees in other forms of industry? Is it pos- 
sible that we look for an ideal relationship between employer and 
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employee when that ideal relationship does not always prevail 
among the members of a household who have been born into it? 
Are domestic employees the only persons who do not always 
appreciate the efforts put forth in their behalf ? Do we sometimes 
hear that husbands do not appreciate their wives, that wives do 
not appreciate their husbands, that children do not appreciate 
their parents? Is there not, indeed, a somewhat universal com- 
plaint of the general failure of everybody to appreciate what is 
done for everybody? Democracy in the household may appear 
unlovely if we look only at its outer garb, but the real character 
of a hero is not always disclosed by the cut of his garments. 

Another obstacle lies in the fact that many who see somewhat 
clearly the true nature of democracy do not honestly wish social 
democracy in any form, even that species of it which we call "de- 
mocracy in the household." Our ordinary language unconsciously 
reflects our inherited, or our acquired, or our affected, or our 
apparently necessary tendencies toward social aristocracy. We 
are unwilling to send our children to the public schools "because 
they are so mixed." We avoid the trolleys because "everybody 
uses them." We move "in the best society" at home and away 
from home we meet only "the best people." Every generation 
contributes its phrase to the language of social aristocracy — 
"the cream of society," "the upper crust," "the upper ten," or 
"the four hundred " are all alike expressions of our social aspirations. 
In The Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicudy, Miss Macgillicudy 
tells us that her mother, of plebeian ancestry and newly acquired 
wealth, was very democratic toward all those who were socially 
above her, and very aristocratic toward those below her. This 
movable line of demarkation between aristocracy and democracy 
with a tendency ever upward is not confined to fiction or to satire; 
its convenience is everywhere attested in everyday life. 

Plato's perfect man was an aristocrat and his perfect state was 
an aristocracy. Even the consuming desire of the French Revolu- 
tionists for political and social democracy halted at democracy in 
the household — the constitutions of 1791, 1795, and 1799 gave as 
the only disqualification for the right of suffrage "to be in a menial 
capacity," viz., that of a servant receiving wages, though this 
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restriction has sometimes been explained as coming from a desire 
to punish men who were willing to serve the nobility, rather than 
a discrimination against household service in itself. 

If, then, there has always been a considerable element in society, 
an element where the intelligent man and the idealist is represented 
as well as the social climber, that has honestly doubted the efficacy 
of democracy as a social solvent, it must follow that such measure 
of democracy as has as yet been secured has come only after pro- 
longed and serious struggle. 

Still another barrier in the path of the attainment of democracy 
in the household is found in the disorganized nature of the house- 
hold itself. The business man who pays an expert $100 a day to 
help him put his business on a scientific basis has not yet turned 
his attention to the household. Not only in the individual but 
in the collective household we find lack of organization, of co- 
operation, of apparent capacity for growth. Such improvements 
as have come have been superimposed on it from without through 
business activity, commercial enterprise, and inventive genius; 
they have rarely been developed from within. It has, indeed, 
probably been unfortunate that such organization as the household 
has received has been superimposed from above rather than 
normally developed from within. Wherever organization comes 
exclusively from above, there must always be many connected 
with the occupation who feel smothered, cramped, and fettered. 
It was probably quite as much a protest against the hierarchy of 
the church as an organization as it was against the theology of the 
church that led to the various degrees of democracy attained by 
the great religious bodies of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. There is always danger when a pyramid is placed on its 
apex. 

We have found various conditions that seem to have retarded 
the growth of democracy in the household. Several questions 
remain to be raised even though they cannot be definitely answered. 
What does democracy in the household really mean ? How far is 
it probable that the history of democracy in the household will 
parallel the history of political and industrial democracy? How 
far may we look for deviations from that history ? What can the 
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household itself do to facilitate its own progress? What social 
and intellectual conditions are conducive to its growth? 

It is possible that among the outward manifestations of democ- 
racy in the household may be counted the possession of a check- 
book by the wife. It may mean the opportunity for the wife 
to engage in some remunerative occupation, even though the 
husband may feel that such a course may reflect on his own ability 
to "support his family." It may mean the right of the daughter 
to decide for herself the question of occupation as well as the 
question of marriage. It may mean the right of the daughters, 
the right even of an only daughter, to leave home and follow a 
regular occupation. There is no more pathetic sight than that of 
the eager, enthusiastic young woman, fired with a holy zeal to do 
her part in the world's work, yet compelled by parental desires, 
by family traditions, by social custom, to live a life of inactivity 
and dependence on others. The father who refuses to support his 
son in idleness, but compels his daughter to remain in idleness, is 
certainly a stumbling-block in the path of household democracy. 
All the birds are pushed from the nest and made to try their 
wings; it is only in the human family that even any part of it, 
least of all a large part of it, is kept in voluntary or involuntary 
inactivity. Democracy in the household may mean the equal 
claims of the boy and the girl to a college education and to profes- 
sional or technical training. It may mean the equal right of all 
members of the household to make his or her special contribution 
to the sum total of human welfare. It may mean freeing the 
household from its deadly blight of "parasitism" so graphically 
described by Olive Schreiner in Woman and Labor. Democracy 
in the household, in its external manifestations, may mean all of 
this and more than all of this. 

It may be asked how far it is probable that the history of democ- 
racy in the household will repeat the history of democracy else- 
where. We probably cannot look for a close parallel. Our 
political democracy and our industrial democracy have been in 
large part secured through legislation. But social democracy can 
never be secured, nor on the other hand can its progress be stayed, 
by legislation — sumptuary laws have never made a stable social 
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aristocracy, nor have civil-rights bills brought about social democ- 
racy. We can create by law neither a social aristocracy nor a 
social democracy. Louis XVIII when confronted with the task 
of creating a new nobility found many willing to be dukes and 
earls but few willing to be anything else; Jefferson, "with his mind 
as well as his body clothed with French ideas," promulgated, as 
president, certain "rules of etiquette" that were to abolish all 
class distinctions, set aside all official precedence, and secure 
absolute social democracy. A democratic millenium was pro- 
claimed, but the immediate result was a social upheaval and 
almost international warfare. While we may tolerate and even 
favor a natural aristocracy, or a natural democracy, an artificial 
aristocracy or an artificial democracy throws us into spasms of 
rage. In nearly every community there is a natural gravitation, 
even without building restrictions or reservations, toward the 
same part of the town of houses of approximately the same rental 
or the same value. But a vigorous protest is made if a tenement 
house is put up in close proximity to detached houses, less probably 
because the tenement house may seem to bring democracy than 
because it is out of harmony with its surroundings. A sense of 
harmony and of eternal fitness is not incompatible with democracy. 
The household can itself do much to promote democracy within 
its own boundaries. It is probable that a greater measure of 
democracy prevails in households where there is union instead of 
separation between the money-earning and the money-spending 
functions. Democracy is probably greater in households where at 
least one woman connected with it has a visible means of support. 
There may be less restlessness under routine, when in times of 
discouragement the household employee counts the number of 
dishes she washes after every meal and multiplies this by the 
number of meals served in a year and this by the total number of 
years she has spent in household employments, if her employer is 
able to match or perhaps to cap her tale of woe with the number of 
books she has handled as a librarian, the number of music lessons 
she has given, the number of children she has taught, the number 
of columns of copy she has sent to the daily newspaper. The 
total result seems less appalling to the houseworker and the isolation 
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of her occupation seems less evident when she realizes how much 
she has in common with others, and that a great part of the work 
we all do is constant repetition — the bookkeeper is constantly 
adding figures, the bank teller is receiving and paying out money, 
the clerk measures off cloth, the trolley conductor rings up fares, 
and the ticket chopper mechanically empties his ticket box — and 
that our physical life seems but a constant repetition of sleeping, 
dressing, breakfasting, lunching, dining, and retiring. 

Democracy is perhaps greater in households where at least one 
woman in it works for someone else. Many workers are restless 
under a "boss" and there is a somewhat universal ambition "to 
set up in business for oneself." This ambition is seldom realized, 
but the postponement of its realization makes a common bond 
between the houseworker who wants "a home of her own" but 
cannot have it, and the stenographer, the cashier, the teacher, 
each of whom may also dream of a business of her own. 

Greater appreciation of the artistic possibilities of the kitchen 
might bring about a greater measure of household democracy, as 
well as the remembrance of birthdays and anniversaries with 
flowers, cake, and confectionery rather than with more prosaic 
gifts. More idealism and more imagination in the household 
make for greater democracy. 

The spirit of democracy is greater in households that are, free 
from nagging and from minute directions given capable workers 
about how work is to be done. "The only way you can keep your 
hands on the business is to keep them off," said the president of 
a great industry to an overconscientious, fretful manager, and the 
lesson is not without application in the household. 

Some progress toward democracy would be made could we 
cease to confuse democracy with paternalism, and could we recog- 
nize the real nature of paternalism. Democracy grows out of 
relationships that are mutually active and constructive, while 
paternalism compels one side of the relationship to be passive and 
receptive. With all its benevolence of aspect and of demeanor, 
paternalism is often but the guise of an uncontrolled love of power 
and of authority that seeks an outlet for itself rather than the real 
welfare of the object of its apparent solicitude. Democracy and 
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paternalism are mutually exclusive, as are also democracy and 
love of authority. 

Democracy might enter our households sooner did we but 
realize more fully the nature of the problems that lie beneath the 
surface. We have taken the settlement into the crowded city 
slums, into the lonely mountain district, into the black belt of the 
South, but rarely have we become settlement workers in the field 
that lies nearest — our own homes. Socialism has entered legis- 
lative halls, the factory, the office, and the shop, but the social 
spirit has not always entered every part of the home. Unity of 
purpose and unity of action in the household can come only as 
we remember with Kipling, 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack. 

And if once more we ask, What social and intellectual conditions 
are conducive to the development of democracy within the house- 
hold? we come once more to our starting-point, "The Kingdom of 
God is within you." 



